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PROCEEDINGS FOB 1892. XIX 

6. Recollections of Language Teaching. 

He described the teaching of reading, pronunciation and spelling in the 
Infant Schools of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1830. He called attention 
to the fact that the spelling and pronunciation of Walker have since been 
simplified and drawn nearer together. He argued that the language was 
not moving according to any blind law of growth ; that the law of least 
effort becomes a subordinate force when the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
that the views of linguistic scholars exert an immense influence in favor of 
reasonable changes. 

He described the teaching of English Grammar in the secondary schools, 
and the teaching of Latin and Greek in the High School — rapid, accurate 
and copious reading and parsing being the main work ; then the language 
teaching in college at Amherst, 1841-45, thorough study of small portions 
of text, dwelling in class on minutiae of pronunciation, etymology, moods 
and tenses, and points of classical philology. It is a pity that what was 
then a college method has since been pushed back into the High School, 
and the whole study of Greek and Latin made more archaeological and pro- 
fessorial and elective. 

The main purpose then was culture for appreciating and speaking classic 
English. Latin and Greek were both pronounced by the English method. 
This method was defended as being the best possible instruction in the pro- 
nunciation of English. Attention was drawn to etymologies illustrative of 
English, and to forms of syntax characteristic of scholarly English : quota- 
ble expressions were committed to memory. A sermon or a lawyer's plea 
then lacked professional style if it had no happy quotations of that sort. 
Since the study of Latin and Greek is pursued as archaeology, phonology, 
classical philology, bibliography, it is seen to be intended to educate pro- 
fessors of languages, and is naturally made elective. 

The modern languages, French in the High School, one term of French 
and of German in college, were taught like the Latin and Greek in the 
High School. Nothing more was attempted than rapid and accurate trans- 
lation ; and yet, with that special attention to particular needs which char- 
acterized the High School, one of our boys was taught to read French aloud 
intelligibly to an invalid kinswoman, and another, was fitted for a clerkship 
with an importer in Boston by reading and copying manuscript volumes of 
mercantile correspondence in French, and writing the like himself. In 
college teaching now some comparative study may well be used. French 
with classical Sophomores may be begun by putting French selections into 
a sort of Latin, giving for each French word the Latin word of the same 
root. The professor at starting can meet the class at an earlier hour and 
give them the Latin words, with explanations of the letter changes, and an 
occasional needed German or Celtic word. They will soon be able to read 
readily in that way, and to understand many things. 

Noah Webster was one of the founders of Amherst College, and the 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in my day, W. C. Fowler, LL. D., was 
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his son-in-law. The professor lectured on Anglo-Saxon among other 
things. He had imported Anglo-Saxon books, then curiosities. He held 
them up and exhibited them to us, as he lectured, exactly as the natural 
history men did precious shells, or minerals. He said there were only two 
or three men living who knew anything about the language. He was work- 
ing on one of the Webster dictionaries, and I became interested in the phi- 
lological side of English. 

In 1845, as a teacher in Leicester Academy, Massachusetts, I made my 
experiment of teaching English like Latin or Greek — hearing a short 
Grammar lesson, the rest of the hour reading Milton as if it were Homer, 
calling for the meaning of words, their etymology when interesting, the 
relations of words, parsing when it would help, the connection of clauses, 
the mythology, the biography and other illustrative matter, suited to the 
class. 

In 1855 similar studies were begun at Lafayette College, but on a higher 
plane. Students who had nearly finished their Latin, Greek, French and 
German took two terms of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English. A profes- 
sorship was established for this study. It was thought that it was the first 
of the kind. The most important peculiarity of the teaching in the mind 
of the professor was, that it was work upon Anglo-Saxon and English texts 
to read and understand them ; not lectures about the languages, not lessons 
in descriptive or critical discourse about them, not a rhetorical but a lin- 
guistic study. There were no good text-books in 1855. Anglo-Saxon was 
studied for some years in Barnes's Delectus. In 1861 the difficulty of im- 
porting text-books led to the making of American books. Love of the 
work led to the making of a Comparative Orammar of Anglo-Saxon, beyond 
the ken of publishers of that day. The Modern Language Association 
of America will welcome a word of commemoration of the Trustees of 
Lafayette College, who had before set apart time for these studies and 
funds for procuring the apparatus of research, and who now personally 
paid the principal cost of publication. The Orammar and Reader came 
out in 1869-70. 

In 1875 the United States Commissioner of Education sent out a circular 
to our colleges inquiring about their study of Anglo-Saxon. Twenty-three 
colleges then claimed to be reading some of it ; the University of Virginia 
(1825), Harvard (1851), Lafayette (1856), Haverford (1867), St. John's 
College (1868), Cornell University (1871), Columbia College, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Yale, in the Sheffield School and post-graduate course. 
Most of the others were just beginning. The University of Michigan was 
"sorry to say that the study is not pursued at all;" so was Dartmouth. 
Princeton said it might be introduced hereafter ; so did the Central Uni- 
versity at Richmond, Kentucky, and Vanderbilt University. Eight claimed 
to study it incidentally. Only sixteen were content with simply stating 
that they did not study Anglo-Saxon. Slight as this showing seems now, 
there was at that time, probably, nowhere else so much of this study as in 
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America. Professor Child says, in his answer to the circular of the bureau, 
that " Anglo-Saxon is utterly neglected in England — at present there is but 
one man in England that is known to know anything of it — and not exten- 
sively pursued anywhere in America." The Germans, he adds, " cannot 
do their best for want of properly edited texts. Two or three American 
scholars, devoted to Anglo-Saxon, would have a great field to distinguish 
themselves in, undisputed by Englishmen." 

The eighteen years since 1875 have seen great advances; Sweet's Anglo- 
Saxon Header appeared in 1876, The Early English Text Society began to 
furnish materials for the Germans, and the press has teemed with critical 
studies, as well as text-books. This Anglo-Saxon study, delightful and 
important in itself to specialists, seems also to be necessary for a solid and 
learned support to the study of Modern English in college. The early 
professors had no recondite learning applicable to English, and did not 
know what to do with classes in it. They can now make English as 
hard as Greek. 

The introduction of studies of research in which looking up and reporting 
the contents of books is prescribed, and evidence of having examined books 
is taken instead of original thinking or mastery of thought, has greatly 
affected the study of English. Programs of researches of various kinds 
abound, so that a college class can be put through English literature very 
happily. The old teachers make light of this substitute for original think- 
ing ; but it is good, for all that, and is leading forward. We are having an 
outcry just now against stopping to study particular passages in literature, 
urging rapid emotional reading, the seeking to produce love of reading 
rather than knowledge of books, — love of reading all the new magazines, I 
suppose, and newspapers, and novels, and facts that are stranger than fiction, 
instead of spending days and nights with the great authors. 

But professors who aim at the highest usefulness and the most honored 
position must labor to give profound knowledge, and excite lasting love of 
great books and devotion to great thoughts. Their linguistic studies must 
be scientific as well as historical, deep and not vulgar. Their literary 
studies must be mainly upon great authors. 

What books, what works shall we choose for study in schools and colleges ? 
Those which contain weighty truths, important facts, close packed, expressed 
in musical simplicity, or with rhythmic distinction. Bacon is such an au- 
thor, whether he comes home to men's business and bosoms in his Essays, 
or, as they said of Plato, speaks the language of the Gods in the rhythms 
of The Advancement of Learning. Benjamin Franklin is such an author, not 
attaining, to be sure, the rhythmic distinction which seems to be caught 
from the Greeks, for Franklin never heard Homer sing his apameibomenos ; 
but surpassing Bacon in knowledge of that style which characterises the 
workings of God in nature, in the knowledge of which Sir Isaac Newton 
suggests that genius mainly consists, and surpassing Bacon also in cultured 
and cosmopolitan simplicity of style. 
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Important documents of American history afford good examples. The 
Declaration of Independence, which has every trait of distinction, weight 
of thought and rhythmic movement ; Bills of Eights ; great passages in the 
luminous decisions of Chief Justice Marshall which shaped the law for 
America; and in the speeches of Webster, of like weight and greater 
eloquence. 

We do well also to study American authors of lyric poetry. Bryant will 
bear study. The Thanatopsis is a noble poem. The imagination that takes 
the whole globe and all its ages into one view, as naturally and simply as 
a country church-yard, and speaks the gentle words of Nature to the race, 
stealing away the sharpness of death, — this is a higher power than that 
which sings the elegy of any swain in a country church-yard; though 
Gray's elegy is a joy forever. 

In somewhat the same vein of thought, it may be said that Lowell's 
Agassiz is far better worth prolonged study than Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
Lowell was a supreme man, by natural endowment, by culture of the schools, 
by profound study and masterly criticism of the great literatures, by acting 
a great man's part in affairs, by experience of life ; a king of men. Agassiz 
was another king of men. The poem has every distinction of thought and 
style, every varied music of rhythm with which such a poet should celebrate 
the memory of such a friend. It is a far higher strain than the doubts and 
broodings of young Tennyson over his college friend, the "laborious orient 
ivory sphere in sphere" of his sonnet meters, beautiful as many of them are. 

Longfellow, too, and Emerson have a lift away from the constraints of 
English thought ; liberty, purity, hope, love, speak in their pages. They 
seem provincial to the English ; so, we know, did the Athenians to the 
court of the great king, and to the hierophants of the immemorial lore 
of hundred-gated Thebes. 

MOENING SESSION (Thursday, December 29). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o'clock. 

7. A Grouping of Figures of Speech, based upon the Prin- 
ciple of their Effectiveness. By Professor Herbert E. Greene, 
of Wells College, N. Y. 

Professor John Phelps Fruit : 

In a certain sense figures originate in the poverty of language ; but I am 
inclined to think that that is an unfortunate expression. The natural facts 
of the universe come into the human mind and are idealized. These ideated 
forms are preserved in the memory, and it is in terms of these ideated forms 
that we communicate our thoughts. Our mind, our thoughts belong to the 



